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AMERICA’S LEADING HORSE IPIPORTERS 
A RECORD OF SUPERIORITY NEVER APPROACHED. 

At the International Live Stock Exposition, 1903, one of our 2200 pound stallions won 
First prize and Championship. One of our sensational acting Coach stallions won First 
prize and Championship. Four Percherons won First in collection. Our stallions entered 
into competition ten times and five times won First prize, none of our competitors in all 

these contests won more than one First prize. 

At the Great Annual Show of France, held at Evreux, June, 
1903, our stallions won First, Second, Third and Fourth prizes in 
every Percheron stallion class; also won First as best collection. 

At the show of the Societe Hippique Percheronne de France 
held at Nogent-le-Rotrou, June 1903, our stallions won every 
First prize, over Forty prizes in all. Two groups were made up 
of our exhibit on which we won First and Second. 

At the American Royal, 1903, our Percheron stallions won 
every First prize. One of our Percherons won Championship. 
Five of our Percherons won First as best collection. Our French 
Coach stallions were equally succesfully, winning every First 
prize. 

At the Iowa State Fair our Percheron stallions won Three 

First prizes and First in Collections. 

At the Minnesota State Fair our French Coach stallions won every possible First 
prize and Grand Sweepstakes. 

At the Ohio State Fair our stallions won Fourteen First prizes out of a possible fifteen. 

At the Indiana State Fair our Percherons won Three First prizes. Our French 
Coachers won every possible prize. 

At the Kansas State Fair our Percheron and French Coach stallions won every First 
prize including Grand Sweepstakes. 

Our last importation and the fourth for us in 1903, arrived in Columbus, Tuesday, Dec. 
8th. During the year we have imported from France four times as many Percheron and 
French Coach stallions as have been brought over by any body else. 

Ours are the very best, we import more of them, sell more of them and therefore can 
furnish our customers a better horse for the money than can be bought elsewhere. 

If your neighborhood is in need of a good stallion, let us hear from you. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 
St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


If you appreciate Tur CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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DAIRY BUILDING 
The only building that New York has furnished for its Agricultural College. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURAL TEACHING 
Il, IN THE SOUTH 


By Andrew M. Soule 


See page 82 
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Director of the Experiment Station and Protessor of Agriculture, University of Tennessee 
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be one of the greatest crops of the 
South, and being adapted for cultiva- 


ANY things have occurred re- 
cently which may be regard- 


ed as encouraging signs of 
the times so far as agricultural educa- 
tion in the South is concerned. There 
is a general awakening of the people 
along these lines, and a renewed inter- 
est in agricultural pursuits. The 
southern farmer has some serious 
problems to solve—a fact he has been 
slowly but surely discovering in the 
last few vears. In the beginning he 
had a soil capable of producing a won- 
derful variety of crops, a congenial 
climate, which made living from the 
soil comparatively easy, and a ready 
market for his product—the fleecy sta- 
ple. Cotton has been and always will 


tion over millions of acres of land and 
easy to handle, and one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, ready money pro- 


ducing crop in the world, it is no 
wonder that so much of the time and 
attention of the southern farmer should 
have been absorbed in the cultivation 
of “one crop” to the exclusion of 
many others which would have 
added materially to his wealth, and 
also. enabled him to live more 
cheaply and better, and to main- 
tain the fertility of his soil for an in- 
definite period. The southern farmer 
has been land poor, and, in fact, is yet: 
that is, the southern farmer has had 
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too much land, entirely too much, and 
hence he has tried to farm immense 
areas of land, and instead of succeed- 
ing has simply scratched the surface. 
What has been the result? When one 
piece of land was worn out, a condi- 
tion soon brought about through care- 
less methods of cultivation, it was an 
easy matter to move over on another 
piece and cultivate that under similar 
conditions. Naturally millions — of 
acres of good soil have become but lit- 
tle better than waste land, and now the 
farmer finds himself confronted with 
an exhausted soil, and has been forced 
to realize the necessity of changing his 
methods and pursuing a more intelli- 
gent and systematic method of cultiva- 
tion in order to obtain profitable crops. 
Thus it is that natural conditions are 
already forcing education on_ the 
southern farmer. He is coming now 
to realize as he never did before that 
education is as necessary in farming as 
in any other calling, and when nature 
undertakes to enforce a lesson she 
generally does it on a wholesale plan. 
and so thoroughly that there is no es- 
cape from the truth. 

A few years ago farmers’ institutes 
were practically unknown. Now 
nearly every southern state is making 
some provision for them, and a num- 
ber are conducting them on an effec- 
tive and judicious basis, one calculated 
to do the most good, and to reach the 
largest number of people. An instance 
to show the rapid growth of the in- 
stitute movement will not be out of 
place. The first systematic effort made 
in the state of Tennessee was under- 
taken four years ago with an annual 
appropriation of about $2,500. The 
last legislature increased the amount 
to $5,000, and it is the intention of the 
present Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Hon. W. W. Ogilvie, who has super- 
vision of the institutes, to hold one, if 
possible, in every county in the state. 
There are many counties in Tennessee 
where institutes have never previously 
been held, and it has been extremely 
gratifying to those connected with the 
movement to see how many farmers 
turn out, how thoroughly they enjoy 
the proceedings, and how anxious they 
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are for information that will help them 
to improve their practice. In many 
instances there are from 600 to 1,500 
people present at the county institutes, 
and it is safe to say that between 25,000 
and 30,000 farmers will be reached and 
benefitted by the institute the present 
year. 

The growing interest in agricultural 
education is shown by the number of 
states which have made appropriations 
to develop the work of their experi- 
ment stations in the past few  vears. 
This result has been brought about by 
a change in sentiment in the rural com- 
munities. They have come to realize 
that the station is performing an in- 
valuable work for them, and that by 
giving it appropriations sufficient to 
enlarge the scope of its work they will 
derive still greater benefits in the fu- 
ture. Thus the stations are regarded 
with favor by the farmers of the South 
to-day ; whereas a few years ago they 
were the cause of many _ heartaches, 
and were generally held in contempt 
because the farmers were not famil- 
iar with their purpose, nor were they 
at that time able to appreciate and un- 
derstand the valuable service they were 
rendering the community. The farmer 
has now become educated to the value 
of the experiment station, to the utility 
of its publications, and there is hardly 
a southern station to-day that is not 
financially embarrassed because of in- 
sufficient funds to print large enough 
editions of its bulletins to supply the 
demand the reading farmers are mak- 
ing upon it. Is not this a hopeful 
and encouraging sign, and does it not 
point to a general interest in agricul 
tural education ? 

The movement of the state legisla- 
tures to appropriate money to institu- 
tions devoted to the training of farm- 
ers’ boys along practical lines, as in the 
case of the agricultural college, is an- 
other encouraging sign. One who can 
not recall the time when the agricul- 
tural college was the laughing stock 
of the community, and the man who 
ventured to go there was dubbed a 
“hook farmer,” and was lucky to es- 
cape with so mild an appellation, can 
hardly appreciate the change in senti- 
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ment relative to these institutions, but 
the mere fact that agricultural colleges 
and stations are now receiving favor- 
able consideration at the hands of the 
state legislatures indicates a marvellous 
change in sentiment, and shows that 
the time is not far distant when these 
institutions will receive all the money 
they need for their development along 
legitimate lines. Those who have had 
experience in agricultural colleges 
know full well that one of the reasons 
why they have not made greater pro- 
gress has been due to the meagre sup- 
port they received from the state, and 
to the fact that their equipment, and 
hence opportunities for providing the 
right kind of instruction, were so lim- 
ited as to practically render their ef- 
forts ineffective. A great victory has 
been won in this respect, and the future 
of the agricultural college in the South 
is assured. If it is conducted along 
rational and intelligent lines, and if 
the instruction provided is of the right 
type and adapted to the needs of the 
community it hopes to serve, the num- 
ber of students pursuing agricultural 
studies in southern colleges will in- 
crease accordingly. Already there is 
a strong sentiment in favor of short 
courses in agriculture and ‘kindred sub- 
jects which have proved so popular in 
many northern institutions, and this is 
but the vanguard of what will follow. 

The rural schools of the South are 
being wonderfully improved, which 
means that the boy who is to be the 
future farmer will have implanted the 
desire to know and understand and 
appreciate things with which he is 
working. The rural school problem 
has been a serious difficulty, but it has 
been practically solved through the 
movement to consolidate the rural 
schools and establish a secondary school 
for each district. Thus the little weak 
schools with their inefficient and un- 
derpaid teachers are disappearing 
rapidly, and it is only a matter of a 
little while until they will have passed 
away, and in their place will be found 
well equipped and well constructed 
school houses and efficient teachers 
who will devote all their time to in- 
struction in the primary grades, and 


then pass the children on to the sec- 
ondary schools. What this means to 
the agricultural college can not be ex- 
pressed in a few words. It means lay- 
ing the proper foundation for the fu- 
ture education of the child. It means 
the direction of the minds of the boys 
and girls along proper lines. It means 
inspiring them to strive to become the 
most intelligent and useful citizens 
It means teaching them more and more 
about their surroundings, and of the 
great problems which underlie farming 
through the introduction of the ele- 
ments of agriculture into the curricu- 
lum of the public, and particularly the 
secondary schools of the state. These 
schools will then of necessity become 
feeders to the agricultural college, and 
so it does seem to the writer that the 
future for agricultural instruction in 
the South is bright and promising. 

The farmer has been slowly but 
surely recognizing the necessity of his 
children having advantages which he 
did not enjoy. He has come to recog- 
nize the fact that the farmer must be 
an educated man ; that the child to cope 
with the problems of agriculture in the 
future must have the best training the 
parents can provide, and as the major- 
ity of them can not hc ype to go to school 
except in the home community, it is 
essential if he is to have the benefit 
of any agricultural instruction that he 
obtain it in the rural schools. Those 
who are familiar with the history of 
agricultural instruction in the schools 
of Europe and other foreign countries 
know full well what it has accomplished 
there, and while like results will not be 
obtained in the United States for some 
time, everything tends to convince the 
writer that as great if not greater re- 
sults will be accomplished in this 
country through the medium of agri- 
cultural instruction in the rural schools 
than has been achieved in Europe. 

One of the things that has helped to 
bring about the present sentiment with 
regard to agricultural training in 
the South is the prosperity of the 
southern farmer. The — southern 
farmer was left high and dry after the 
war—a financial wreck, soils exhaust- 
ed, fences burned, buildings gone. 
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The outlook did indeed seem hopeless. 
Approximately forty years have 
elapsed since the close of the great 
struggle, and during the greater part 
of that time the southern farmer has 
been a debtor, struggling along and 
eking out a bare existence, but a 
change has recently come. During 
the last five years the farmers of the 
South received $2,575,000,000 for their 
cotton crop against $1,775,000,000 for 
the five preceding years, which shows 
a total gain in five years of over $8o00,- 
000,000. Think of this stupendous 
amount of money going into the 
pockets of the southern farmers. It 
has enabled them to pay off mortgages 
and debts of years standing. It has 
enabled them to purchase better imple- 
ments, to build houses and to better 
bear the burden of taxation. Is it any 
wonder with this great influx of wealth 
due to one crop alone in the last five 
years that the southern farmer has 
been termed prosperous and success- 
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ful? Is it any wonder that he has 
turned his attention to the improve- 
ment of his rural schools and the de- 
velopment of schools of agriculture 
commensurate with the needs of his 
country and to supporting the work 
which the state experiment stations 
are doing for him? 

The future of agricultural educa- 
tion seems bright. The South is in- 
deed a young giant just now throwing 
off the money fetters which bound it 
and well nigh stifled its progress for 
many vears, and this is the beginning. 
Just now manufacturing and = com- 
merce are reviving in the South. Just 
now the farmer is becoming an inde- 
pendent factor in the community be- 
free of debt. What the future 
holds it alone can tell, but it 
to that the time-honored 
of Horace Greeley should be changed 
to read, “Go South young man and 
grow up with the country.” 


Cause 
is safe 


say maxim 


AGRICULTURE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


By F. W. 


Chiet of the Department of 


words 
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fields, orchards, vineyards and_ gar- 


dens. The Palace of Agriculture 
and Horticulture crowns a_ beautiful 
eminence, called Agricultural Hill, 
which is surrounded by profuse for- 
mal and informal landscape garden- 
ing, making a setting at once appro- 
priate and pleasing in its artistic 
grouping. Grasses, bulbs, shrubs, 
creepers, aquatics, roses, conifers and 
all else that mother nature supplies in 
such profusion will be blended in this 
setting for these imposing structures. 
The Palace of Agriculture, the largest 
structure on the grounds, covers twen- 
ty acres of land, and the Palace of 
Horticulture, six acres. These struc- 
tures are treated in color, in part, and 
in that much differ from the other 
exposition structures, which are treat- 
ed in old ivory tints. In all, inside 


Taylor 


lericulture at the Loutsiana Purchase FE. vpositton 


and outside space, more than seventy 
acres are devoted to the progress and 
development of the husbandman’s 
craft—or science, more properly speak- 
ing. 

The twenty acres have proven much 
less than could be used by this largest 
and most profitable of American in- 
dustries. Enormous as the structure 
is, applications for space now on file 
would require an additional ten acres 
to accommodate. This condition as- 
sures the visitor of boiling down and 
selection in the exhibits presented, and 
also illustrates the widespread inter- 
est in all that pertains to the soil and 
its fruits, in all our great country. 

The general scope of the classifica 
tion and grouping covers all the pro- 
ducts coming from the soil; the tools, 
implements, methods of cultivation, of 
harvesting, of irrigation, of drainage ; 
the by-products and manufactured 
forms of those products, their prepara- 
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tion and preservation as foods and as 
articles of commerce, including every- 
thing edible and drinkable which comes 
however remotely from the soil. 

The spirit of rivalry among the 
states is strongly manifested by the 
painstaking elaboration which char- 
acterizes their efforts in presenting the 
salient phases of the agriculture of 
each. The experience of the past is 
combined with the new knowledge of 
to-day to produce the results which will 
make the St. Louis World’s Fair par 
excellence the most comprehensive and 
intelligent presentation of husbandry 
vet seen by the world. 

Special features in the wavy of uni- 
versal exhibits will occupy the cen- 
tral bay of the Palace. This bay is 
100 by 1,600 fect, and 60 feet to the 
truss beams from the floor. Here will 
be installed corn, cotton, tohacco, cane 
and beet sugar. etc. By “universal” 
as used above, is meant that the ex- 
hibits of these crops will be made up 
from the production of each of the 
states growing the same on a commer- 
cial scale. These universal exhibits 
are really auxiliarv to the state col- 
lections : are intended to relieve them 
in a certain sense from sameness and 
repetition by bringing the materials 
from each and blending them into an 
harmonious whole; at the same time 
to carefully emphasize the character- 
istics and peculiarities in the cultiva- 
tion, harvesting and handling, as well 
as the differences in the resulting pro- 
ducts. Thus it is intended to show the 
corn produced in everv state in the 
Union, side by side. This has never 
heen done before, and must prove of 
interest to the grower of corn, no mat- 
ter from whence he may hail. And 
also in apposition will be found the 
commercial products and by-products 
of corn: the several varieties of starch, 
of glucose, of dextrin, of sugar, of 
svrup: corn oil, rubber, oil cake, germ 
oil meal, gluten meal; of foods, corn 
meal, samp, grits, hominy ; stock foods, 
stover, ensilage, fodder, shucks, shuck 
mats and matresses: canned or pre- 
served corn, malt, whiskey, dry wines, 
alcohol; cob ash, cob pipes, ete. Be- 
sides these objects the statistical phase 
of these crops will be so illustrated as 
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to show at a glance the production in 
the United States, and the relation 
each state bears to the total crop, and 
other pertinent items of statistical in- 
terest, 

In the section devoted to foods, 
which is most complete, every known 
article of food is shown, as_ well 
as the most acceptable carrier or pack- 
age in which it should find its way to 
the market. Cereals in all forms, com- 
pounds, cooked and uncooked, flesh, 
fish, fowl, fruit, fresh, refrigerated, 
preserved, dried or otherwise pre- 
served; all of the whiskies, brandies, 
wines, beers, ales and waters. The 
Dairy Section adds its quota of butter, 
milk, cream and cheese. The methods 
and processes of handling and manu- 
facture are all amplified, and the ves- 
sels and machinery for the manipula- 
tion are all shown in operation. In 
fact, this section will be little short of 
a dairy school in full operation. 

Space is also afforded the makers of 
machinery, tools and implements—all 
essential for the successful operation of 
the modern farm, orchard or garden. 

The Palace of Horticulture has a 
central space of four acres which is 
devoted exclusively to fruits and nuts. 
The central forty thousand feet are de- 
voted to a plate show of apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, plums, ete. 
The ornamental features of installation 
surround this space and will thus con- 
tribute to the pleasing ensemble. Al- 
ready more than fifty car-loads of 
fruit for this building are in cold stor- 
age. The softer fruits will come in 
their season. 

Cut flowers, tea gardens and horti- 
cultural tools occupy another acre of 
space, while the remaining acre is for 
greenhouse plants. 

This is but a bird’s eye glance of the 
subject of Agriculture at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. It cannot con- 
vey any adequate conception of what 
is really in store for the visitor. Each 
of the states has a special interesting 
and illustrated story to tell, without 
taking into account that which is to be 
shown by England, France, Germany, 
Canada, Mexico, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Russia, Italy, and the Islands 
of the Sea. 





































































































































































































































































































































































By VV. A. Clark, 





He first annual meeting of the 


Society for Horticultural 
Science was held in St. 
Louis, December 28 and = 20. in 


connection the 


Association 
vancement of 


with meetings of 
for the 
Science. In the ab 
sence of President L. H. Bailey, Dr. 
b. T. Galloway of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture presided. In 
opening the meeting he remarked that 
he considered th 


Society 


the 
\d 


\merican 


le organization of this 
one of the important forward 


steps taken in 


horticulture in recent 
vears. 

Cornell was well represented at the 
meeting. While Professors Bailey and 
Craig, both of whom 
gram, were much n 


were on the pro 
lissed, still there 
were present l’rofessors LL. C. Cor 
bett and R. A. Emerson and Dr. B. M 
Dugegar, all ex-Cornellians. 


The 


vide 


“tots 1 


biect of the Society is 


to pro 
a central organization in) which 
horticultural i 

tors l 
tific and te 
The Societ\ 


tine 


teachers investiga 


~ 


and 
et and discuss the 


mMav ne 
‘hnical parts of 


their 
aims to promote the 
sides of horticultural 
and investigation, and to aid in re 
ducing the present great b vy of 
ticultural knowledge to a more strictly 
scientific form. 

In the opening paper of the pro 
gram Professor L. C. Corbett, Horti 
culturist of the United States Depart- 
ment of 
need of 


\griculture, thi 
co-ordinating investigational 
work in horticulture by adopting an 
iron-clad 


emphasize | 


svstem of note-making on 
varieties, so full in detail that the ob 
server shall have a suggestion from 
the outline before him for the form in 
which to record practically all his ob 
servations. Such a plan, if adhered 
to by all who carry out local studies 
upon general crops, would ultimately 
make available a mass of material from 
which broad general principles, both 
of theory and of practice, could be de 
duced. 
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SOCIETY FOR HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE 
REPORT OF THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 


F Issistant 






Sec tary 


clad 





lurther, these notes would, if prop- 


of . 
Criv ¢ 


necived and executed, serve 


as 
a_ basis 


studies 
fruits 


for those taxonomic 
which are so much needed for 
; 6 cs taht 

as well as tor vegetables. 


Professor’ Corbett suggested that 
for Horticultural Science: 


being national in scop 


the Societs 


could be an 
immensely imy factor 
; : eh : 
ii accumulation of 


in aiding 
information 


in ft 


f this character. Acting on this sug 


gestion, the Societv added to its list 
permanent committees one on the co 
ordination of horticultural work. So 
thr Societ uUread IVE s specifi 
promise of exerting a definite influenc 
on horticultus Investigation 


Mr. David G. Fairchild. 


\ericultut 
Explorer of the 


1 


United States Dt 


partment of Agriculture, spoke of the 
mangosteen, “The Oueen of tropical 
fruits,” and expressed the belief that it 


successfully grown in Ha 


vail rto Rico and even in the evet 
riaades of }-] rida. The mang Steel 
4 =e 7 ° 
reauires a vet ist soil, and in pr 
viding such, Mr. Fairchild believes 
lics the seer f its successful cu 


Professor : 
Nebraska  Tixperin 


] statsenls 
cussed quantitative 2 sO 
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Dr. H. J. Webber of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gave 
an illustrated talk on the frost-resist- 
ing citrus fruits he has produced by 
hybridizing. 

Phe race resulting from the cross 
f the common orange and the hardy 
trifoliate has been named the Citrange, 
and another race springing from a 
cross of the Tangerine orange and the 
pomelo or grape-truit has been named 
the Tangelo. Dr. Webber prophecies 
that within ten or fifteen years we shall 
have edible hardy oranges. 

Professor S. A. Beach of the Ge- 
neva [-xperiment Station pointed out 
certain applications of seed selection 
in grape breeding, and showed that by 
mechanically selecting the seed ac 
cording to size and specific gravity 
the seeds which would not germinate 
at all, those which would produce seed 
lings mostly weak in) growth and 
those which would produce vigorous 
plants could be separated from each 
other. It was shown also that the 
relative vigor of the seedling in 
its first vear of growth was chara 
teristic Of its vigor in later growth. 
Hence where vigor of mature plant 
is alone considered, selections may be 
made among vear-old seedlings 
In breeding grapes, as also tree 
fruits, it is highly desirable to begin 
selection as early in the life of the 

as possible, since it is impractic 
able to bring so great a number of 
these large plants to maturity as it Is 
of small plants. 

The writer of this report described 
a variation of the method of seed se 
lection by salt solutions, the seeds be 
ing passed through a series of solu- 
tions of uniformly varving densities. 
\fter seeds have been selected accord 
ing to size, the method of specific grav 
ity carries the selection one step far 
ther. Aside from a somewhat limited 
application in practice, the method 
promises to be valuable as a control 
in seed selection by fanning mill or 
centrifugal methods. 

\ feature of the program was a 
symposium on the shading of plants 
as a horticultural practice, opened by 
Professor Corbett with a summary 
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statement of the horticultural applica- 
bilities and efiects of the practice. 
Dr. b. M. Duggar followed with a 
discussion of the physiological effects 
of shading. Ile found an almost utter 
lack of measurements of the effects 
of a slightly diminished intensity of 
light on plant growth, although the 
effects of complete interference with 
access of light has been much studied. 

Mr. P. H. Rolfs, in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture’s sub-trop- 
ical laboratory at Miami, Florida, 
spoke on the shading of pineapples and 
citrus. This practice is often called 
shedding, since partly covered wooden 
sheds are used. The important effects 
of shedding are, reduction in intensity 
of light, equalization of temperature, 
and increase of soil moisture due to 
decreased evaporation and transpira- 
tion. All these effects as applied to 
the pineapple are beneficial, increasing 
the marketable crop about 25 per cent. 
But reduction of intensity of light in 
the case of citrus greatly reduces the 
vield, though it increases the size and 
the quality of the fruit. The substi 
tution of a high, tight wind break for 
the shed in the case of citrus affords 
all the benefits of shading without cut 
ting off light. 

Mr. W. T. Macoun of the Canada 
I:xperimental Farms reported the re- 
sults of growing a number of kinds of 
vegetables within a cheese-cloth en 
closure. 

Dr. H. J. Webber gave an account 
of tobacco-breeding work he has under 
way, the object of which is to produce 
a strain of Sumatra tobacco that will 
bear a large percent of wide wrapper 
leaves when grown under cover. [Ex- 
isting varieties do not do this. 

©. M. Taylor and the writer of these 
notes reported on an. experiment in 
shading strawberries, from which it 
appeared that the practice is not to be 
recommended in general field work 
The effects of the cover on the envir- 
onment were studied and in turn the 
effects of the changed environment on 
the plant. The chief benefit of the 
practice was found to lie in greatly 
diminishing the velocity of wind, 
thus conserving soil moisture. 
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THE EXPERIMENTERS’ LEAGUE MEETING 


Reported by J. E. Coit and L. H. 


HE first annual meeting of the 
Agricultural Experimenters’ 


League of New York was 
held at Cornell University, Jan. 8-9, 
1904. An account of the formation 
and objects of this society was pub- 
lished in the December number of THE 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. The presi- 
dent, Professor James E. Rice opened 
the meeting with a cordial address of 
welcome. In the absence of Mr. Van 
Wagenen the response was made by 
Charles Royce, ’91, of Dansville, Pa. 

The first address was by Professor 
L. C. Corbett, who represented the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Professor Corbett spoke very in- 
terestingly of the work of the various 
experiment stations, as well as of that 
of the Department at Washington. A 
great deal of investigation work has 
been done and much literature publish- 
ed. More energy should now be ex- 
pended upon the collection and classi- 
fication of this literature, so that it 
may be easily available to the farmer 
I-xperiment station bulletins should be 
better illustrated, and more demon- 
stration work should be done. Farm- 
ers, like all of us, are too often blind to 
the tremendous opportunities which lie 
in their immediate vicinity. 

The Future of Co-operative 
mental Work.—The second address 
was by Director Bailey. He had written 
to all the state experiment stations ask- 
ing whether they were doing co-opera- 
tive experiment work with farmers, 
and their opinion on the value of such 
work. Of the 44 stations heard from 
37. were doing co-operative work 
lifteen stations did not believe in co- 
operative work, and two had no opin- 
ion to express. A large number of ex- 
periment station directors were of the 
opinion that data gained by co-opera- 
tive experiments with farmers were of 
no value or of little value. 

It seemed to be the concensus of opin- 
ion that investigation work carried on 
in this way was of no value unless the 
land was controlled by the station, and 
the work personally supervised by an 


Experi- 


Weld 


officer from the station. On the other 
hand co-operative experiments carried 
on among the farmers as object lessons 
and for the purpose of demonstrating 
to the farming community certain 
scientific facts which had been worked 
out at the main station, were very sat- 
isfactory. Experiments of this kind 
should constitute one of the main lines 
of work of the Experimenters’ League. 

In New York state there are being 
carried on among the farmers about 
700 co-operative experiments. These 
may be divided into four categories. 
first, research work; in this the sta- 
tion should control the land and the 
work just as if it were done at the cen- 
tral station. The amount of such 
work should be small, and should deal 
largely with fundamental problems 
Sub-stations as a rule do not pay, for 
nearly all the fundamental problems 
can be worked out at the main station. 
Second, emergency problems. Third 
testing and disseminating work, dis- 
tributing varieties suitable to each lo- 
cality, ete. Fourth, demonstration 
work. Every man’s farm is his own 
local problem. The old method of 
teaching was for the one man to tell 
the many men what he knew, and the 
next day for the many men to tell the 
one man what they understood him to 
say. All this is changing. Education 
to-day is democratic. 

Professor Bailey went on to say: The 
annuai federal appropriation for the 
state experiment stations is $15,000. 
They need $15,000 more, and they are 
going to have it. The stations have 
been practically at a standstill for ten 
years. They are all clamoring for 
more money. This shows that they are 
thoroughly alive and healthy. The 
experiment stations need educated 
men, and will need them just as long 
as men are. You cannot attack a small 
subject with a small man. 

There are, according to the census 
220,000 farms in New York state 
There is to be a census of the state 
taken in 1905, and it is greatly desired 
that this census furnish the address of 
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each farmer. If it does. a letter will 
be sent to every farmer in the state 
calculated to cause him to become in- 
terested in the experiment station and 
agricultural education. This is a 
much more difficult matter here in New 
York state than it is in the West where 
three-fourths of the population is agri- 
cultural. 


The West is growing at a 
rapid rate. 


If you have not been there 
you cannot know the sentiment which 
promotes rural pursuits. We need 
money, not for any man’s salary any 
more than he deserves, but to make 
New York state what it ought to be. 
The President's Report was given 
on Saturday morning. He outlined 
the benefits to be derived from the 
Operative work of the league. 1, 
Training in thinking and experiment- 
ing with accuracy. This teaches the 
student and farmer both the science 
and the art— knowledge and skill. 2 
It gives first hand inf mation that 
Stays in the mind long after book- 
learning is forgotten. 3. Such experi- 
ments increase an interest in agricul- 
tural subjects and stimulate the 
to greater things. 


CO- 


man 
4. They serve as 
object lessons to the neighbors who are 
not experimenters themselves. An ex- 
tra fine piece of corn is a better educa- 
tor than a bulletin. 


Field Crops.—F. A. Salisbury 
Maplewood Farm, Phelps, N. Y., re- 


ported on experiments in spraying po- 
tatoes for the prevention of blight 
\rsenic was used once with the Bor- 
deaux for the bugs. 


Six rows were 
sprayed at a time, and care taken to do 
thorough work. The following fig- 
ures show the expense and profit on 
spraying a 10 acre field: 
Ibs. @ 
Ibs. @ 
Ibs. @ 


bu. @ 
% hrs. @ 


Arsenic 
Sal Soda 
Lime 
Labor 
Labor 
Labor, T 
Wear Machinery 

Total Co 
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Yield per Acre, Unsprayed 


Gain 
625.5 bu. 
Expenses 


per Acre 
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H. B. Winters, the Winters Farm, 
Sinithboro, N. Y., reported some ex- 
cellent results with Lang’s White Tar- 
tarian oats. He is also « mducting ex- 
periments with sunflower in silage, and 
with alfalfa. Considerable discussion 
followed this paper, and attention was 
called to the fact that the alfalfa crop 
of the United States has come to equal 
all other hay crops, and that it is grown 
on half the area. 

Professor Hunt spoke on the im- 
portant place that plant breeding is to 
occupy in the new agriculture. A sta- 
tion for that purpose has been estab- 
lished in Sweden. An association has 
been formed in Illinois to breed and 
sell corn. The principles of plant and 
animal breeding are the same. although 
the methods employed may be differ- 
ent, 
ed. 


Plants with a pedigree are want- 


| re fesse r 


Bonsteel speke on soil 
physics. 


The most recent work in soil 
investigation lies on the border line 
between physics and chemistry, i. ¢., 
looking at the phenomena one can 
hardly tell whether he is observing 
physical or chemical changes. This 
work has tended to emphasize the im- 
portance of the part water plays in 
crop production. — Certain physical 
properties of soils such as color, weight, 
exposure, we can not readily change 
but we can so manipulate the soil as to 
change its relation to moisture and 
thus indirectly change its temperature 
Water in the soil acts (1) as a reagent, 
to prepare plant food, 7. ¢., 
mineral nutrients; (2) as a car- 
rier of plant food into the plant; (3) 
on account of its specific heat and ]a- 
tent heat it greatly influences soil tem- 
perature. The available moisture is 
coming more and more to be regarded 
as the chief factor in soil fertility. 

Professor J. L. Stone, chairman of 
the Section of Field Crops, reported as 
follows : “During the first season of the 
League, experiments have been con- 
ducted with alfalfa, fertilizers 
potatoes, sunflowers, soy beans, field 
beans, buckwheat, Bokhara clover, cr p 
rotation, soil renovation and the de- 
struction of wild mustard by spraving 
with copper sulphate solution. 
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Alfalfa— Without mentioning de- 
tails it may be stated that in the alfalfa 
experiments it is indicated that the 
crop can be grown on a much wider 
range of soils than was first thought to 
be possible. Seeding without a nurse 
crop is usually more successful than 
with one, though occasionally the re- 
verse is true. In those localities where 
lime is not abundant in the soil, dress- 
ings of lime produce marked effect in 
the growth of the crop and in the 
abundance of nodules on the alfalfa 
roots. In limestone sections the roots 
become loaded with nodules without 
artificial inoculation, but in other lo- 
calities inoculation by means of soil 
from an old alfalfa field greatly in- 
creased the number of nodules, and 
evidently increased the vigor of the 
plants. 

Potatoes.—“In the variety tests of 
potatoes numerous reports were re- 
ceived. In seventeen of these experi- 
ments three varieties—Doe’s Pride 
Green Mountain and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh—were grown side by side. The 
average vields per acre of 17 trials 
given in the order named above were: 
320.40, 306.06 and 258.23 bushels. The 
averages on 6 light soils were 328.30, 
328.30 and 310.00 bushels. The aver- 
age on If medium soils gave 316.06 
205.43 and 230.00 bushels. The differ- 
ence in vield between the light and me- 
dium soils was, therefore, 12.24 bush- 
els for Doe’s Pride, 62.87 bushels for 
Green Mountain, and 80.00 bushels 
for Sir Walter Raleigh. During this 
season of excessive moisture all the 
varieties seem to have done better on 
the lighter grades of soils, still Doe’s 
Pride, which is the heaviest vielder. 
seems to be much less affected by the 
heavier soils that the others. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh seems to have done much 
better on the light soils than on the 
medium. It is, however, unsafe to ac- 
cept these results as of wide application 
upon one season’s observations. 

Wild Mustard.—“The experiments 
with copper sulfate for the destruc- 
tion of wild mustard were very satis- 
factory. It is found that a 3 per cent 
solution (about 10 pounds to the bar- 
rel of water) of copper sulfate spray- 


ed at the rate of one barrel per acre 
will destroy wild mustard growing in 
cereal crops or peas without injury to 
the crop. Potatoes are quickly injured 
by the spray, beans and sugar beets to 
a less extent.” 

He also reported on tests of field 
beans, buckwheat, soy beans and cow 
peas, and tests of growing sunflowers 
in corn for silage. 

Horticulture —W. C. Buell of East 
Bloomfield, N. Y., gave a report of 
financial success in renovating an 
unprofitable orchard by means of 
cover crops and tillage. 

W. W.. Bassett, Greening Fruit 
arm, Farmer, N. Y., gave a report 
on thinning plums. He thinned to 3 
inches apart in June at a cost of 15 
cents per tree, and found the benefit 
derived to be four times the cost. 

Professor Craig gave his report as 
chairman of the section of horticul- 
ture. 

The season of 1903 was abnormal— 
a dry April checking fungus parasites 
so that there was little apple scab or 
fruit rot. Some good experiments were 
made with cover crops. Mr. Bugbee 
of Gasport found that Mammoth clo- 
ver did the best. His was a very shady 
Greening orchard on gravelly loam 
Mr. Salisbury of Phelps also had best 
results with Mammoth clover, with 
hairy vetch second. Mr. Buell of East 
Bloomfield puts vetch first, then alfalfa 
and sweet clover; soil a stiff clay. Mr. 
Knox of Canton got the best cover in 
a young orchard on sandy soil with 
vetch. Mr. Deyo of Gardiner prefers 
vetch and then Mammoth clover for a 
young orchard on gravelly loam. The 
season was unfavorable for cow peas. 

Several experiments were made to 
prevent fruit rot (Monila) with am- 
moniacal copper carbonate. It was 
found to injure the foliage of Burbank. 
Field, Bradshaw and Lombard plums. 
but may be found useful on the peach. 

Animal Husbandry. — Prof. Wing 
reported that some co-operative work 
had been done in testing the new 
method of milking—the Hegelund sys- 
tem (See Wis. Bul. 96 and Cornell 
Bul. 213). Experiments in animal 
husbandry mean constant daily atten- 
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tion and careful records, and these 
records are chiefly valuable to the man 
who keeps them that he may weed out 
unprofitable animals. Breeders’ asso- 
ciations find profit in keeping pedigree 
and performance records. Co-opera- 
tion is needed in gathering vital sta- 
tistics of animals, the weight of calves 
at birth, the length of the period of 
lactation, the period of gestation, and 
the fecundity of pigs. 

Professor Rice spt ke on the need of 
co-operative experiments in poultry 
husbandry. J. W. Gilmore, delegate 
to the Ontario Experimental Union, 
gave a report of their meeting (see 
THe CorNeELL CountrRYMAN for Jan- 
uary). 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Honorary Presi- 
dent, I. 5 Roberts; President, H. B. 
Winters, Smithboro, N. Y.; First 
Vice-president, H. A. Harding, Gene- 
va, N. Y.; Second Vice-president, F. 
A. Salisbury, Phelps, N. Y.; Director 
of Experiments, J. L. Stone; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Gilmore. Reso- 
lutions were passed looking toward 
the publication of the proceedings of 
the meeting by state aid; recommend- 
ing additional sections in dairying 
poultry and thermatology (breeding of 
animals and _ plants); commending 
Governor Odell’s interest in a new ag- 
ricultural building for Cornell, and 
favoring the formation of a student 
aid fund. 

On Saturday night the regular stu- 
dents of agriculture gave a reception 
at Barnes Hall to the winter course 
students andthe members of the league. 

President Schurman made a short 
address in which he welcomed the win- 
ter course men to Cornell. He ex- 


pressed his appreciation of the stu- 
dents’ faith in Cornell as evinced by 
the fact that notwithstanding the ty- 
phoid epidemic which raged here last 
year, more students have registered 
this year than ever before. President 
Schurman went on to say: “I am not 
surprised at the large attendance of 
students from the farm, in fact I think 
that this is an epoch in the development 
of the short course in agriculture. It 
would not surprise me in the least to 
see 1,000 students enrolled in the short- 
course ten years from to-day. Never 
before this vear has there been such a 
strong sentiment all over the state in 
favor of agricultural education.  Be- 
fore we have been misunderstood, 
now there is a good understanding be 
tween the Agricultural College and the 
legislators of New York. We have 
this State to give us 
money not to carry on the University, 
nor to give free instruction to the stu 
dents, but to erect a building where 
we may give free instruction to the 
students in agriculture. We have 
never before started a vear under 
such happy auspices, and IT hope that 
you will get so much out of it that you 
will come back next year. We wish 
to give vou something that will make 
you more scientific farmers. You may 
think that vou know a little 
but at the end of three months you will 
find that vou know so little that you 
will want to come back next vear.” 

Director Bailey followed in his usual 
happy style. Singing, cheering and re- 
freshments helped to enliven the even- 
ing. There were about three hundred 
and fiftv people present. The meeting 
was the most enthusiastic ever held by 
the students of agriculture. 


asked great 


now 
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IS. THE WORK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES PRAC- 
TICAL? 

By H. Truckell 


A Student in Agriculture 


The Country Gentleman and Hoard’s 
Dairyman for early December tell us 
that the highest year’s official milk and 
butter were made by a cow 
from a college herd (Belle Sarcastic 
23,039 H-F. H. B.) In the twelve 
months of 18 95 she gave 21,075.8 
pounds of milk, containing 632.8 
pounds of butter fat; and for the year 
of 1896, 23,189.6 pounds of milk, with 
a fat content of 721.68 pounds. She 
gave 82.1 pounds of milk in one day. 
In this she was excelled by her stable 
mate (Rosa Bonheur 5th 11,227 H- 
Il’. HH. 1.), who gave in one day 106.75 
pounds. These cows were owned by 
the Michigan Agricultural College, 
and were fed under the direction and 
supervision of Professor C. D. Smith 

\t the last Chicago Live Stock Show 
the prize winning Challenger 
was a grade by a pure-bred Herford 
from a cross-bred Holstein-Shorthorn 
cow. Challenger was owned by the 
University of Nebraska, and was fat- 
tened on a ration the composition of 
which was regulated by the professor 
in charge of the animal industry 
department. Challenger was _ picked 
out of two car steers to be 
used as a subject for instruc- 
tion. He weighed 1,755 pounds, a 
gain of 550 pounds as a result of 
six and one-half months’ feeding. 

The second prize was won by 
a Shorthorn steer, owned by the 
lowa College of Agriculture. The col- 
lege also showed a grade Angus steer 
that gave the champion beef carcass 
Shamrock, who took the second prize 
last year, was picked out of a carload 
of feeders by a college professor. 

A knowledge of the conformation of 
animals and the adaptability of such 
to specific purposes; the science of 
feeds and feeding; the knowledge of 
what to how much to give and 
when to give it; places the college 
man in the very front rank of the stock 
world to-day. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH 
TIMOTHY 


The hay and forage crops of New 
York are over twice as valuable as any 
other crop. They constitute 54 per 
cent of the value of all crops. For 
this reason, the College of Agriculture 
has arranged an entensive series of ex- 
periments with the hay and forage 
plants. 

About 13 acres on one of the Uni- 
versity farms is set aside for the timo- 
thy investigations. Up to the present 
time 216 samples of seed have been 
received from farmers and experiment 
stations in almost every timothy grow- 
ing section of the United States. By 
spring other seed will be received 
from Norway, Sweden and other Eu- 
ropean countries, and Australia. From 
each sample of seed 42 plants were 
grown in pots, and when sufficiently 
rooted, were transplanted into the 
field in check rows 30 inches each 
way. Every fourth plat is a check 
plat, being grown from seed raised 
on the University farm. Continuing 
each row of individual plants is a 
drilled row. 

‘rom these several thousand of indi- 
vidual plants one or more will prob- 
ably be found that exhibit a propensity 
for hardiness, productivity or vigor 
or all of these. From such plants seed 
will be taken and the strain will be 
propagated first in centgener plats and 
afterwards under field conditions. 

A test of the value of the crop 
from large, medium and small seed is 
also being conducted. The number of 
seeds in a pound varies from a little 
over goo,ooo for large seeds to 2,000,- 
ooo for small seeds. Evidently there 
may be a great difference in the num- 
ber of plants when the rate of seed- 
ing is measured in pounds. A germin- 
ation test is being carried on to de- 
termine the length of time that seed 
retains its vitality. The effects of 
varying rates of seeding and of var- 
ious combinations of fertilizers are 
also being tested. Many other labor- 
atory and field studies are being con- 
ducted, so that when completeed, an 
extended knowledge of the subject 
will be had. 
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FEBRUARY, 1904 


A large number of en- 
letters 


What Others 
Think of “The 
Countryman” 


thusiastic have 


been received from 


former students. These encourage- 
ments are greatly appreciated by those 
who are trying to make the Countky- 
MAN worthy of support. Favorable 
press comments have also appeared. 
The 


by the Ohio State University 


Agricultural Student, published 
— the 
pioneer agricultural college 
the 


welcome: “We are in receipt 


aniong 


magazines, extends following 
hearty 
of the first number of THe CorNELL 
COUNTRY MAN, a new agricultural col- 
lege publication from Cornell Univer- 
sity. If the initial number is a criter- 
ion of the future character of the mag- 
azine, we predict for it a large suc- 
cess. It is to be published monthly, 
and its board of 


both 


editors comprises 
We 


pleased with the name, the cover, the 


students and alumni. are 
make up, and especially with the gen- 
eral tone of the reading matter. Sure- 
ly no agricultural college is more able 
to suport a creditable publication than 
Cornell, and a bright future for the 
periodical is almost assured.” 

In speaking of the first number The 
Demeter says, “It is replete with very 
information. 


valuable agricultural 


Several articles are contributed by 


en who are leaders in the profession, 


and subjects of timely interest are 


placed before the agricultural public 
with a view to keeping up their sup- 


port and co-operation. The editorial 


page is especially bright and interest 


ing and contatns a strong plea for the 


] 


establishment of agricultural high 


schools in connection with the state 


universities.” 


An Agricul- Cornell has a great ag- 
tural Building 
Needed 


ricultural college, 
the 


Its faculty 


per 
haps greatest in 


America. has been in- 


creased and strengthened. It is giving 
free college training to several hun- 
dred men on the Campus and reaches 
thousands through its various 
Yet 


no building where this work can be 


many 


kinds of extension work. it has 


centered. The different departments 


are scattered all over the Campus 
wherever a vacant niche can be found. 
We have no room large enough for all 
the agricultural students to meet for 
general lectures. The library has to 
be stacked in the business office, where 


The 


not ar- 


there is no room for students. 


necessary card indexes are 


ranged for use, for there is no place to 
put them. A reading room is a luxury 


not to be thought of. The agricul 
that 


would be of value in giving instruc- 


tural museum contains material 


tion, but it has to be stored away in 
This 


great effort has been put forth to make 


barns and basements. vear a 


the best use of the last square inch of 
room. The dairy building, which is 
large enough to accommodate 50 stu- 
dents, has been remodeled so as to try 
to provide for 100 winter dairy stu- 
dents in addition to the regular classes 
animal and 


in dairying, industry 


poultry husbandry. About 200 


stu- 
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dents are trying to work in a space in- 
tended for 50. The work on soils is 
carried on in the assay laboratory 
Here no apparatus can be set up per- 
used 
The 
work of the Farmers’ Reading-Course 
the Wives’ 
Course is tucked away in the cellar of 
Morrill hall. 


room, and one typewriter works out 


manently as the room can be 
during the first semister only. 
l‘armers’ 


and Reading- 


ven here there is not 
under the steps. But the lack of room 
causes the greatest loss by entirely ex- 
cluding work that would otherwise be 
done. If the state provides a build- 
ing, a school of agriculture similar to 
those in the universities of the Middle 
West 


These give two or three years work 


will probably be established. 
for the hundreds of farm boys who 
lack the time or money to take a regu- 
there will 
certainly be other such schools in New 


lar college course. Later 
York, but the University must lead 
the way. 

But there is no need for argument 
The Col- 
\griculture has the faculty. 


when a fact is so apparent. 
lege of 
the students and the equipment for a 
great agricultural college, but needs 
more buildings for its large and grow- 
That it is the duty of the 
State Legislature to provide these, is 


ing work. 
hardly to be questioned. The only 
appropriation that the state has made 
for its Agricultural College was one 


of $50,000 for the present dairy build- 


ing. 


It also appropriates $35,000 for 
extension teaching in agriculture, but 
provides no buildings or facilities for 
carrying on the work. The reading 
courses, the nature-study, the winter 
courses and the co-operative work with 
farmers are no longer experiments, 
and it is time that the state provide 
room and facilities for carrying them 


on. New York is far behind every 


“ 


other great agricultural state in 
making provision for agricultural edu- 
cation. The lawyer, the doctor, the 
engineer, all have opportunities for 
fields of 


the farmer’s son who de- 


education in their chosen 
work; but 
sires to learn the scientific principles 
of modern agriculture must be turned 


away as there is no room for him. 


What Other The following statistics 
States 


Have Done 


have been furnished by 
the agricultural colleges 
f the various states. They show the 
amount of state aid, but do not include 
the income from the Land Grant Acts 
or otherwise from the National Gov- 
ernment. 

The 


vided with many buildings. 


lowa College has been pro- 
Last year 
$100,000 was spent and $200,000 has 
been appropriated for a central agri- 
cultural building. It receives $120,- 
O00 per vear for running expenses. 
The last legislature voted $600,000 for 
the next five vears (a one-fifth mill 
state tax), to be used for buildings. 
Minnesota gives $113,000 per year for 
instruction and research in agriculture, 
and has given $685,000 for buildings, 
$300,000 of which was appropriated 
by the last legislature. Michigan has 
$365,000 invested in buildings, and 
gives $100,000 per year for running 
expenses, about $40,000 of which is 
Ohio 
supports its agricultural college, and 


Ili- 


nois has provided buildings with near- 


saved annually for buildings. 
has given it a $120,000 building. 


ly two acres of floor space, and appro- 
priates $135,000 per vear, about $25,- 
000 of which goes to provide more 
room. Wisconsin has spent $316,000 
for buildings, Nebraska $135,000. But 
we do not need to go West to find that 
agricultural education is provided for 
The last legislature of Pennsylvania 
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appropriated $100,000 for a dairy 
building, and pledged $150,000 more 
to complete the agricultural building. 
New 


money to. its 


Every England state gives 


agricultural college. 
Massachusetts has buildings costing 
$375,000. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive ranks of the states in agricultural 
wealth and the amount which the state 
has given for buildings for its agricul- 
Two or three have 


tural college. 


given more than the amount indicated . 


Rank Buildings 

Minnesota ......... 12 $685,000 
Massachusetts ...... 28 375,000 
ree ee 14 305,000 
WE NINE. aos news es 10 316,000 
DR bawacns ne vhaes 2 300,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 5 250,000 
a ee eee I 200,000 
ok ae 4 50,000 
Early in the fall Gov- 


The Gover- 


: ernor Odell made a thor- 
nor’s Message 


ough inspection of the 
College of Agriculture. 
the 
training for the farmer can be seen 


That he ap- 
preciates necessity of scientific 
from his message to the legislature, in 
which he says: “It has been the policy 
of the state to secure and disseminate 
such information as might be of bene- 
fit to the farming interests of the state. 
Laws have been enacted and rigidly 
enforced for the pre tection of food sup- 
plies against adulteration with the ob- 
ject of guarding the health of the peo- 
ple and of securing to the farming in- 
terests such advantages as they are 
entitled to. Competition with the richer 
lands of other states makes scientific 
farming to-day more necessary than 
ever before. A thorough understand- 
ing of our resources and the necessities 
of our cities is important, because it 
will make the farming industry more 
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profitable and consequently of greater 
the We 


have now two institutions in the state 


benefit to commonwealth. 
which devote attention to agricultural 
interests, one working along on exper- 
imental scientific lines and the other 
teaching the science of farming. Other 
commonwealths have contributed large- 
ly in support of agricultural education, 
and it is important that we should also 
make adequate provision for this neces 
sary instruction. There have been 
many applications from the agricultur 
al interests for such recognition. With- 
out making any specific recommenda- 
tions as to the line which you should 
follow | do desire to impress upon you 
the necessity for complying with these 
demands, which I believe to be reason- 


able and in the interest of New York.” 


In his opening address 
to the Assembly Speaker 
Nixon 


Speaker Nix- 
on’s Address 
makes a_ strong 
plea for a just recognition of the de- 
mands for agricultural education. 


He “The 


state agricultural college is a subject 


says, establishment of a 
which should engage our special at- 
We call ours the 


Empire State, but we are far behind 


tention this session. 


other states in this respect.” 

He quotes statistics to show what 
other states are doing, and_ briefly 
summarizes the financial condition of 
the Agriculture. “New 
York is the only state in the Union in 


which an agricultural college of high 


Cr lege of 


rank has been founded and developed 
from the first without direct backing 
of the state. This condition ought not 


We should 


state agricultural college equal to the 


to continue. maintain a 


best in the Union. It is for our inter- 
est to do so, and our large agricultural 
population and the amount of capital 
invested in their industry, which is 


71 he 


the basis of all prosperity, constitute 
a claim that should no longer be ig- 
Phe 


state is 


nored. value of farm property 


in this over a billion dollars. 


Phe value of our agricultural products 


in 1goO more than 245 million 


Was 
dollars, or about $34 per capita for all 
} 


the people in the state.” 


One of th very interest 


The Value of 

Co-Operative Ing 

Experiments ins 
'S 


features of the meet 
{ the ’xperimenters 
he sum 


League was t nary 


1 ent 


ions of experin 
the value of co-¢ 
large number are 
such work is of 
“barmers cann 
carry out 
ment. 

judge 


making 


tients. 


vines, than by 


tatoes, which 


experiment is the very 

» existence of this kind of work. 
I-verv farm is an experiment station, 
and every farmer the director thereof.” 
levers and | 
the basis for c 


field is 
but 


crop every 
melusions, 


ODPPOSILE 


conclusions may be the very opy 


from what the crop really shows. 
Probably no one thing is the cause of 
so many failures among farmers as the 
lack of If the 
the 


farmer to observe carefully, they will 


accurate observation. 
co-operative experiments teach 
pay both financially and educationally. 
We cannot always judge of the value 
of an experiment by the reports sent 


in. Sometimes the experiment that is 
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a failure so far as the report is con- 
cerned does the experimenter a lot of 
good. lor instance, one of the mem- 
bers of the League Was persuaded to 
keep a record of the production of each 
He found that 


he had a number of unprofitable ani- 


ar? , 
cow in his large dairy. 
mals. By selling these and buying a 


sinaller number of good ones he is 


now getting more milk than formerly 


and is saving $50 per month in feed. 
made no report. 
work is of value in dissemina- 
information. Many men are not 
sufficiently impressed by the printed 
lead to put its suggestions 
What they see upon 
tbor’s farm has much more 
than what they read concern- 
ing results obtained at the experiment 
The demonstration experi- 
centers of infection, so 
which the 


from 


improved 
spreads. 


llege closer 

etins come to 

advice is more 

fo] 


lowed. 


It benefits the 


| 
scientist by keeping him 


in touch with 


farmer's problems. 


er, an occasional 

sO accurate in his 

s will have scien- 

tific value. There should be a number 
of these in the League, composed as 


if 


it is Of men who have had some train- 


ing in agricultural colleges and of 


others who are anxious to get what 
training they can at home. 


The New York Experi- 
Work on 


ment Station at Geneva 
Apples 


+ 


is soon to publish an im- 


portant work on apples. It consists of 


the data collected at that station for 
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the last 15 or 20 years. Much of it ment at the cost of the future prosper 
is the result of actual experiments — ity of the grain-producing areas. The 


carried on by the station; some is writer says that the eastern states of 







fre mn information collected elsewhere. our Um n have already sutt« rec fre 11 


It contains a description of about 600 the exportation of food-stuffs; and 






varieties of apples accompanied by 160 that the permanent deterioration of 
colored plates and about the same Other regions is, through the sam 







number of half tones. The work is means, but a questiin if time. 
principally that of Professor S. A. 


Beach, who is well known as a hor GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 


ticulturist 













The Loss of 





‘ ( lege his jc t » thire “Ancer : 
Fertility Due view presents an article i + th ee ( " CC a 
iti ** 1 ) : e Vear nat this COLLECL ws 1e |e th 
to Cities on Lhe Physique ot the . ~ : i] ( 
] 1 | 1 - 1 | much coveted p wor trophy. Lhe 
resent and the Evolution of the ku sa ' 
Pee ane 4 i a Ohio State University came second. 






ive classc S { SLOCK, thre > each i] 


ture.’ The writer, Mr. A. R. Hunt wel 





States, 





SW 11h WCTE 










the tow 





S500. for 


ate: and the vitalizing supply of bodies WIVICUal prizes was distributed as 

‘ ; ; . ee oe LOHOWS > Q200 » students ft lowa 
and brains trom the country sb is is 40, Sadee Seen Ciao, S46 cack t0 
“increasingly dissipated in the towns. Kansas and Minnesota, and $45 to 
He inquires what the result would be farmers’ sons rh \ngus steer 







“All 











b : 2 ; 7 over SL.O00. ii i\ Tee 1 JUS 

the greatest cities of th world have pric both in. thei students and in 

partly r entirels perished.” The City their stock 

contains the oer of its own destruc 4 x x 

tion. It first depopulates and then Several agricultural colleges have 

sterilizes the countrv. established a two weeks’ course in 
This matter of sterilization is an in grain judging, stock judging and feed 


1% 
} 


ne. This is in addition to the winter 





teresting point, the means of which 






ie . course in agriculture, which usually 
doubtless concerns chiefly agricultures qact about three months. The work is 
more thriftily conducted than our own intended for busy men who cannot 





le annual fertilizing value of a unit leave their farms long enough to at 






+ 

of population in [england is estimated tend the regular winter courses. Its 
| atl at stitial ' hhc . ° ° 

popularity is shown by the very large 





to be about $2, and that of a horse 






attendance—in some cases as many as 


: ‘ 1000 have attended. lowa, North 
ue of both combined to Pakota and 


about S2r. It would not be to ever- 





estimate the va 





Illinois gave such work 
place it at $2.50 per unit of population. last month. 


a ; * * x 
This would make the annual value of 






the products lost to the world’s avail- New Mexico levies a two-fifths mill 
able fertility through the sewers of tax for the support of its \gricultural 
: College. ’ The last legislature changed 
the levy from one-fifth to two-fifths of 
a mill. 







London about $12,000,000. London 







and other cities flourish for the mo- 
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CORNELL NEWS 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The rooms occupied by the College 
of Agriculture have been completely 
overhauled and so changed that the 
former student would. scarcely 
them. The business office is. r 
moved to the first floor. The Coll 
of Forestry room is “Uncle 
John's” 


portant change, 


recog 
nize 
eat 
now 
The 
however, is in 
establishment of an 
torv in the 


business 


most 1m- 
the 
labora 


headquarte rs. 


agronomy 
room formerly used as a 


fice. \ll the ro 


been re irraing d, cleaned 


uns have 
and printed. 
Important changes have been made in 
the dairv building, which have. th 
effect of considerably 1 
capacity. The 


increasing its 
and ] cker 
modeled and. the 
ast end of the first story will 

he used for 
se making. 


cher se room 
room have been re 
SIVINE mstruc 
The 


hallway 


le wkers 


have been removed to the and 


attic. The 


m is used for 


ld cheese-press and store 
eiving instruction in 
market-n ilk. lt 


modern 


is equipped 
bottling, 
niversit, 
through 1 
daily. (other chang . have b Cll Wie 


handling 

4) ‘. c = 
with appliances tor 
and the milk serv 


ed on the | 
l 


route is) being handle 
soas to better utilize the 
result of thes 


rangement of 


STOAC( 


the COUTSeS 


instruction to over 109 
students, doubl 


heretofore admitted. 


ble to give 


~ 


winter 


) 
the number 


The site for the 


\griculture 


proposed Hall of 
is bordering the quadran 
gle in front of the Veterinary Building. 
\ new avenue extending west from the 
laid out. This will 
give the buildings a very favorable lo 
cation at the end of the 


quadrangle will be 
avenue. 


There are red in the win 
ter dairy course and 43 in the winter 
course in agriculture, a total of 133 
as compared with 106 last vear. The 
Y the agricultural stu 
dents is 20 vears, and of the dairy stu 


dents 27 vears. 


gO regist 


average age of 


Sage Chapel has been remodeled. 
\ll the fall services have been held in 
Barnes Hall, because the interior of 
the Chapel was in the hands of 
men. 


work 
lor the first time this term the 
building was opened for services on 
January 17, Dr. Lyman Abbott of 
New York City officiating. The 
Chapel is so changed that it hardly 
The seating 

capacity of the west end is enlarged. 
\ new choir loft has been built into 
the north end with a capacity for seat 
ing one hundred people. The pulpit 
and is on the left side of the 

apse instead of the right; as formerly. 
It is of beautiful white carnstone from 
Italy. The the pews have 
Hl been and stained with 
Flemish oak. The aisles and the wide 
front of the apse stone 
the pattern of the svmbolic 
vine running all through it. Probably 
the most striking change of all is the 
and. ceiling. 

d with burlap and 
The Wo «] 

stained 
decorated with 
blue, dull red 
background of inter 
twining vines appear twelve symbolic 
ted until thev 

looks upward he is 


seems the same place. 


| 


is new 


sides of 
renewed 


panel in are 


mosaic, 


decoration of the walls 


The walls are covert 
then painted terra cotta. 
work of the 


Flemish oak 


gold, 


~ 


witl 


ceiling 1s t 
1 
i 


and 
turquois 


white. from al 


cover the 
ceiling. As 
spellbound bv the 
f it all. 


it 


on 
1 


splendor and mys 
tery 


\rrangements have been made with 

f farmers’ institutes 
whereby ulents in the poultrv de- 
partment will have an opportunity to 
hear several eminent poultrymen. — T. 
I. McGrew of New York city, a 


ilt judge, will speak 


1 
} 


the department of 


stu 


writer and poultry | 
February 9. J. H. Drevenstedt, edi- 
tor of the American Fancier, is ex- 
1 to be here at the poultry show 
demonstration of 


pecter 
to give a 


TE 


Poultry 


scoring. 
Orr, secretary of the American 
\ssociation, and manager of 
the poultry department of the St. Louis 


exposition, will speak early in March. 
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The Governor’s reviews 
the work of the College of Forestry, 
the work in the Adirondacks and the 
discontinuance of the He 
closes with the following recommen 
dations to the Legislature: “The ques 
tion therefore is before vou, and to the 
Legislature we must accordingly look 
for such action as will properly pro 
tect all interests. Cornell University 
undertook this work at 
the state and 
In so doing is has 
which it i 
which responsibility as 
the commonwealth it 
called upon to assume. 
the school it founded be 
with the lapse 
understanding of 
will 


Message 


College. 


the request of 
as such was 1 
made c 


| 


its agent. 
mtracts for 
responsible, but 
the 
should not b 
Neither should 


] 


discontinued, 


agent of 


because of vi 
pre per 


a 
Torestry 


ars a 
scientific 
hecome more 


a necessity. This is 


important 
~ 14 - 
cuiture 


dairy department is now 
ith 14 separators, including th 
States, Sharples. DelLaval 
National and Reed. T 
sives the students an excellent 
tunity to study the character 


various makes. 


The recent 
ments of animal 
try have done 

them more nearly 

the fall there hav: 

equipment: two 

one Guernsey bull, t 

\vrshire heifer, t 

five Herefords, five 

Shorthorn and_ three 

mentioned in last issut: also the 
lowing sheep: five Dorsets, five Ram 
bouillets, five Delaine Merinoes, one 
Cheviot ram, one Southdown ram, 
two Southdown The poultry 
department received the following: 
thirty-seven White Wvandotte pullets, 
thirty Barred Plymouth Rocks, thirt: 
five White Plymouth Rocks, thirtv 
five Brown Leghorns 


and seventy 
White Leghorns. This department 


one 


ewes. 


Countryman 


now 


senting 


has on hand 500 fowls, repre- 
the following eight breeds: 
Buff Cochins, Golden Wy 
andottes, Plymouth Leghorns, 
and Pekin, Indian Runner and White 
Muscovy ducks. A.R. M. 


Minoreas, 


Re ck i 


bottling and stan 
iarket milk is being 
for the first time. The 
taking work in 
one hour 
e of seminar 


Instruction 


are 


ne 
ns, 


reviews 

ve number 

has 
number of as 
Griffith, instruc 

is assisted by A. 

of tl winter 
aboratory instruction 
~ lrov and G. A. 


me, 1900 winter 


‘ 1 . ' 
Students necessi 


ise in the 


I@ «61903 


Poll 


dairv course, is assisting in the work 


Ill « heese 


making. 
oS 


ect have oc 
irom 

might se as if ever 
ve an office. but such is 
The Agricultural Asso 
~ S. Wilson, president : 

i W. 
Robitz« r. 


The 


T ¢ iftice rs 


the past month. 


10Nns < 


Mrect 


dent: G. 
J. M 


Ross, librarian 


1 
‘ 


] 1) 1) 
iS hia 


rv striae organized 
a club with Fred W. Ferris. president : 
W.T.. Markham. vice-president: P. D 
Rosebloom, secretary ° rs a Dugan, 
correspondent: F. S. Davis. J. EF. 
. J. H. Bliss and J. 


Tl 11 
INCLICY 
UC i 1 commit 


"rT \ ( 


I. Klein, en 
The winter 
has formed a 
their president is M. 
president. C. C. Os 

born: secretarv-treasurer, H. R. Wav. 
The Cornell Poultrv Association has 
elected the following directors: C. ‘ 
R Miss Hl. A. Els 
president : qi M. Robitzer, 

asurer: H. EF. Kinne, su 

James J. Halpin, R. 1. 

Ryan, O. W. Hilland 


rae in ceslbeaie 
‘“ *1 4 ” 
Parle ( lub 


B. Baker: vice 


pre sicle nt: 


rers 





‘pre- 
eds : 
Wy- 
rns, 
hite 


\T. 


stan 
cing 
The 
c ah 
hour 
nar 
ieWws 


nber 


The Cornell 


FORMER STUDENTS 


The following came from out of 
town to attend the Agricultural [Ex- 
perimenters’ League of New York, 
which met Jan. &, 9. 

Professor L. C. Corbett, ‘90, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture ; Charles H. Royce, ‘91, 
farm manager of the estate of L. P. 
Horton, Danville, Pa.; E. D. Baker, 
63 Richard St., Rochester, W. W. 
Bassett, ‘03 winter, Farmer; Wil- 
liam C. Buell, ’98 winter, East Bloom- 
field, H. W. Devaul, North Manlius; 
Joseph Deyo, ‘02 winter, Gardiner ; 
H. T. Field, ’98 winter, Oneida; H. D. 
Gage, ‘03 winter, South New Berlin; 
D. D. Gordon, ’03 winter, Rushford ; 
©. W. Hill, Webster; N. F. Hopper, 
‘96 winter, Ithaca, H. If. Hubbs, ‘o2 
winter, North Manlius; A. C. King, 
‘99, Trumanburg; W. EE. King, ‘or 
winter, South Kortright; F. N. Me- 
Laury, ‘03 winter, Stamford; C. M. 
Rovee, ‘or winter, Phelps; I’. A. Salis- 
bury, ‘03 winter, Phelps ; Asa H. 
Smith, ‘92 special, and E. W. Smith 
of Clifton Springs: J. H. Stone, ‘96 
winter, Marcellus; B. O. Wakeman, 
Trumansburg; R. Winship, ’o1 winter 
Moscow, Pa.; H. 1. Winters, ‘o1 win- 
ter, Smithboro; Alexis York, ’03 win- 


ter, and A. L. York of Poolville, N. Y. 


‘93. Special—Edwin C. Powell of 
Springfield, Mass., who for the past 
four vears has been an associate editor 
of the American clygricultirist: week- 
lies, has recently become managing 
editor of Farm and Home. Mr. Pow- 
ell has a small farm at Longmeadow, 
where he is making a specialty of poul- 
try and fruit. 


‘99, Graduate. —J. C. MeDonald, 
‘97 B. S. A., Toronto University, is 
editor of the agricultural department 
of the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
weekly edition. In the December 
CoUNTRYMAN, under the heading, 
class of 1901, we said that J. C. Mac- 
Donald was editor of the Transvaal 
Agricultural Journal. This should be 
corrected to read William MacDonald. 
soth are editors of agricultural papers, 
J. C. MacDonald in Canada and Wil- 
liam MacDonald in South Afrea. 
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‘99, Winter—Norman E. Jack of 
Chateaugay Basin, Quebec, Canada, 
writes for subscription, and says that 
he is much pleased with the CoUNTKyY- 
MAN, and that it is destined to fill a 
long felt want. 

‘00, Special.—Henry H. Albertson 
spent two years at Cornell, coming to 
us from near Philadelphia. During 
1gol and 1902 he combined work in 
the office of the Farm Journal of Phil- 
adelphia with work on the farm in the 
summer time. He is now starting a 
fruit farm of 65 acres near Taughan- 
nock Falls, N. Y., and extends a cor- 
dial invitation for all Cornell country- 
men to stop and see him when they 
visit the falls. 

‘oo, Ph.D.—Kary C. Davis, ’91 B. 
S., 94 M.S., Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. After leaving Cornell Mr. Davis 
was professor of horticulture at the 
University of West Virginia until No- 
vember, 1902, when he accepted his 
present position as principal of the 
Dunn County School of Agriculture, 
Menominee, Wis. This school of agri- 
culture, which is one of three such 
high schools supported by the State of 
Wisconsin, is one of the most import- 
ant experiments in secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. 

‘oo, Winter.—George R. Schrauber, 
Clifton Hill Farm, Ballston Lake, N. 
Y., says the Cornell news department 
of the CoUNTRYMAN is worth the 
subscription price to anyone who 
has attended Cornell and come under 
the influence of such strong, broad- 
minded men as Professors Bailey, 
Roberts and others of the staff. 

‘or, B.S. AA—Harry M. Knox, Can- 
ton, N. Y., is manager of the Knox's 
Success Stock Farm, which breeds 
Holstein - Friesian cattle, Berkshire 
swine and Scotch collies. He attend- 
ed the National Grange at Rochester 
as mentioned in the December Coun- 
rRYMAN, and recently has been ap- 
pointed worthy master of the Silas 
Wright Grange at Canton, N. Y., and 
secretary of the St. Lawrence County 
Pomona Grange. Knox's letters are 
full of the Cornell spirit and enthusi- 
asm that mean better things for the 
agriculture of New York State. 
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‘or, M. S. Agr—M. F. Miller, ‘oo 
B. S. in Agr., Ohio State University, 
is now assistant in agronomy at the 
Ohio State University and editor of 
The Agricultural Student. 

‘02, Special.—B. V. Colburn, Bemus 
Point, N. Y., has had entire manage- 
ment of his father’s farm of 100 acres 
during the past season. We are glad 
to know that his income exceeded what 
he had planned for, and that in a finan- 
cial way, at least, the vear has been 
completely successful. 

‘02, Dairy—Henry A. Gifford, 
Windham, Green Co., N. Y. On leav- 
ing Cornell Mr. Gifford took charge 
of the Mt. Vision Creamery for the 
rest of the season of 1902. He is now 
running the Windham Creamery in 
the heart of the Catskill mountains. 

‘o2, B. S. A.—A. G. Lauder leaves 
his duties as assistant in chemistry to 
accept the position of chemist to the 
La Plume Condensed Milk Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

‘03, B. S. A.—A. W. Cowell resides 
at Springdale, Pa., and is head drafts- 
man for J. Wilkinson Elliot, landscape 
architect, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FIRST DAIRY CLASS, 1894 


(Continued from last issue) 


Steven Shea, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
served seven years in the creamery 
business, but has now purchased a 103 
acre farm one mile from the village of 
Fayetteville. He is located in the al- 
falfa district, and is making a specialty 
of dairying and stock raising. 

Ansel D. Parker, Otego, N. Y. After 
leaving Cornell, Mr. Parker accepted 
a position with the Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company, then known as the N 
Y. Condensed Milk Company, in their 
branch factory at Oxford, N. Y. He 
left the employ of the company in Jan- 
uary, 1902, but is now foreman of their 
new branch started last April at Otego 
N. Y. 

Robert J. Ross, Greene, N. Y., fol- 
lowed cheese making for a few years 
and then entered the employ of the 
Lyon’s Iron Works. He learned the 
moulder’s trade, and is still working for 
the company in this capacity. 


William D. Saunders, Blacksburg 
Va. In 1896 Mr. Saunders received 
the appointment as assistant professor 
of dairy husbandry at the Virginia 
Agricultural College, afterwards 
known as the Virginia Polytechnic in- 
stitute. Mr. Saunders now holds the 
position of adjunct professor of dairy 
husbandry and superintendent of the 
creamery. 


J. C. Baird, Clyde, N. Y., was the 
prime mover in starting a skimming 
station at Clyde. He is now running 
this for the Clyde Creamery Co. in ad- 
dition to his farm work. 

W. S. Blakeman, Clyde, N. Y., R. 
I. D. 5, remembers well the winter of 
93 and thinks that every young man 
who hopes to own a farm ought to take 
a course in agriculture. He is located 
on a hundred acre farm five miles 
south of Clyde. Among other things 
he has had good success with early 
lambs for the New York market. 

Wm. Bugbee, Gasport, Niagara 
county, N. Y., says Niagara county fur- 
nished four students for Cornell's first 
winter course in agriculture. Tor the 
past two seasons Mr. Bugbee has done 
considerable spraying for the neigh- 
borhood with his gasoline spraying 
outfit. 

Harry Bull, Campbell Hall, Orange 
county, N. Y., has been engaged in 
farming ever since he left Cornell 
first for his father and now for him- 
self. He is renting 275 acres and pro- 
ducing milk for the New York mar- 
ket. 

John M. Bloomingdale, Troy, N. Y., 
R. F. D. 4, followed dairying until 
1898, but is now raising timothy hay. 
Being near Albany and Troy, he sells 
to customers who are glad to pay a 
good price for a good clean product. 

B. J. Cole, of the Cole and Fish 
Star Creamery Co., Willink, N. Y., is 
a busy man, and in his reply to our 
letter he goes right to the point with 
the cheering statement, ‘“‘Yes, of 
course, | want the CorNELL CouNtRY- 
MAN.” Mr. Cole was also in the dairy 
class of ‘96. He is now farming 230 
acres of land and running four cream- 





The 


eries. He has two other Cornell dairy 
men working for him. 

W. J. Hall, Youngstown, N. Y. 
R. F. D. 20, has a farm on the bank 
of the Niagara River, one mile south 
of Youngstown. He has a private 
siding on a trolley road running 
through the farm and says that he has 
the finest location that anybody could 
ask for. We are glad to hear a man 
speak this way. We have heard Pro- 
fessor Bailey say that there are just as 
many “best places” in this world as 
there are people. This gives us all 
chance with Mr. Hall. 

Spencer Hungerford, Berkshire, N 
Y., R. F. D. 1, is starting in on a new 
farm near Speedsville, N. Y. Barring 
the drought of last summer his crops 
have been good. We wish him all suc- 
cess in his new location. 

James A. MeClure, Alva, Wood 
county, Oklahoma. This is a voice 
from the wheat fields of the West. Mr 
McClure and his brother own one-half 
section of land, have drilled in 193 
wheat this fall, and believe 
Oklahoma is a fine place to live. The 
only thing he lacks is THE CORNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN, to keep him in touch 
with America’s leading school of ag- 
riculture. 

Guy C, 


acres of 


McEwen, Lawrenceville, S 
Lawrence county, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged in dairying since leaving Cor- 
nell in 1893. He has a dairy of 40 
cows, runs a separator, and makes but- 
ter. Mr. Mckwen has the interests 
of Cornell at heart, and has written to 
\lbany once, at least, urging the ap- 
propriation for an agricultural build- 
ing at Cornell. He has tried to send 
some young men down to Cornell, but 
savs he may not succeed until his two 
boys are old enough to attend. He 
hopes that long before this the college 
will be equipped with the best agricul- 
tural buildings in the United States. 
M. S. Mvyers, Barnerville, N. Y. 
Since the winter of 1893 Mr. Myers’ 
occupation has been farming and stock 
raising. Six vears ago he bought his 
father’s farm and herd of red polled 
cattle. He has been breeding for a 
high dairy standard, until he now has 
one of the best herds of the breed in 
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the East. Mr. Myers closes his letter 
with “three cheers for THE CorRNELL 
COUNTRYMAN.,” 

Albert ©. Potter, Leonta, Delaware 
County, N. Y. Mr. Potter and his 
father are proprietors of the Prospect 
Stock Farm, and breeders of thorough- 
bred Guernsey cattle, and Barred 
Mymouth Rocks, and White and 
oe Leghorn fowls. They also have 

\ private creamery, and make a spe- 
cialy of fine butter for family use. 

William D. Richardson, Fredricks- 
burg, Va., is secretary and treasurer of 
the Richardson Pickling Co. Person- 
ally Mr. Richardson is engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil in a small way 
for his home is just outside the city 
limits on Marye’s Heights, and em- 
braces twelve acres, one-half of which 
is suitable for garden and small fruit 

C. J. Spurr, Sherburne, N. Y., is 
engaged in general farming, but has a 
dairy of fifty cows, and is a patron of 
Borden's Condensed Milk plant at New 
Ct Vin, N.Y. 

M. W. Welch, Savannah, N. Y., R 
I’, D. 2, is one of the enthusiastic fruit 
growers of Wayne County. 

Charles W. Wright, Ouaquaga, N. 
Y. Since leaving Cornell Mr. Wright 
has been handicz apped for several years 
on account of ill health. One season 
he managed the East Maine Creamery. 
He worked in the Lestershire shoe 
factory for two years and a half, but 
was obliged to return to the farm on 
account ill health. He has a one 
hundred acre farm and a dairy of 
grade Jersey cows. His milk goes to 
the Ouaquaga Creamery, and tests the 
highest of any in the neighborhood. 


A. Phelps Wyman, 115 School 
Street, Brookline, Mass., took the win- 
ter course in ‘93, entered the College 
of Agriculture that fall as special, but 
graduated in the regular course in ag- 
riculture in ‘97. He spent several 
years in landscape gardening work, 
but found that artistic planting is but 
a secondary matter to the real art of 
landscape architecture. As a result he 
is now at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology taking work in engin- 
eering, and espec cially in architectural 
and landscape designs. 
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BUSINESS NOTES OAKHILL STOCKFARM, 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
On account of the fact that Mr. James (Established 30 years). 
McLaughlin spends nearly all his time in Jersey Cattle, bred for butter. Cheshire Swine, 
“ hi bred for prolificacy, lean meat, and quick maturity. 
France and speaks the French language as Poultry for beauty and utility, including Rose-comb, 
fluently as his native tongue, the breeders Brown and White Leghorns. and all kinds of Ducks 


of Percheron and French Coach stallions | R. D. BUTTON @ SON. 


give him every possible advantage. Each 


time he goes to France he is able to buy a - M 

better lot than ever before. G. - © rea mM 
As the McLaughlins will saye some of THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER 

the last lot to show at the Louisiana Pur- Try him and see what he can do. Campus Views 

chase Exposition next year, the French em and all kinds of reproductive work 

breeders have especially favored them this oa 169 or address 127 Gascadilla Place, 

time. Ithaca, N. Y. 


GULF GYPRESS 


Greenhouse Materials, Hotbed Sash 
S. Jacobs & Sons, nsauenieres.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
GLASS AT WHOLESALE 


Everything for Building Send for Catalogue 


First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


@,You want to make them 
favorable, Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 
your correspondents than 
good stationery neatly 
printed 4444424444644 


Attractive Printing 


on good paper is our busi- 
ness. Our prices are right 
too. Let us prove it to you 


STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


If you appreciate THe COUNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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NATIONAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
Wash Easier 
Skim toa Trace 


‘‘T regard the Na- 
tional Separators 
as very practical 
separators for any 
farmer to use in 
his dairy."’ 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed. ) 

G. L. McKay, 
Iowa Experiment 
Station, 

Ames, Ia. 


Send for Catalogue 
No. 5 


National Dairy Machine Co,, evar.» 


Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 


PROGRESSIVE 
KE R 


THE 
F A R M 


As well as the business man needs 
printed stationery. The expense is 
trifling but the effect is far reaching 
It gives you a business standing and 
enables Uncle Sam to promptly re 
turn stray pieces of mail matter. 


MILK M EN 


NEED OUR SANITARY MILK TICKETS 


Be the first in your town to adopt 
this very necessary article. It will 
mean satisfied customers. Send for 
samples and prices of any of the above 


THE IPC PRESS 


PUBLISHERS 
PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 


Opp. City Hall, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Linotype Composition for the ‘Trade 


Countryman 


PRIME 
COTTON SEED 
MEAL 


Is the best and most profitable 
food for cattle and sheep 


Reports from the principal Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations show the 
great value of Cotton Seed Meal 
for feeding. The farmer gets back 
the cost of the Meal in the increased 
value of manure for fertilizing pur- 
poses. It is of special value in feed- 
ing milch cows. 


it Makes 


More Milk 


Richer Cream 
Firmer Butter 


Cottonseed meal is enriching the 
food of dairy cattle all over the world, 
more than two hundred thousand tons 
being exported annually for this and 
kindred uses. 

A large quantity goes back to the 
fields every year as a fertiziler, its rich- 
ness in nitrates giving it special value 
as a plant food. As a special aid to 
the tobacco raiser it is unequaled for 
producing the color, quality and tex- 
ture of leaf that is most desired by 
buyers and handlers of “the weed.” 

For sale by all dealers in _ feed. 
Pamphlets mailed free on application 
to 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OL CO, 


27 Beaver St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ask the most success- : b t Ad t 
ful poultrymen. ncu a or vancemen 
Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
“ Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 
eep- a ay lines at the right time, a 
Result; Most vigorous ‘ ~ 
BROODERS chicks ever hatched 5 


artificially Gold Medal 
have been on the market —Highest Award—Pan 


l2 years. Used exclu- American Exposition, 
sively on the best farms in Catalogue free. Made 
America, Catalogue free. only by 
Made only by CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO, 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, N. Y. Bor 57 Ithaca, N. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. Ithac a, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 
Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three > putthe Cornell Incu- 
No. 2 Peep-0’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and beter to trial twice; Ist time hatched all but four 
I am pleased to say that | think they are the best fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egy, the 
brooders manufactured. strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. 
Yours very truly Your very truly, J.D. WLILCO) 
FRE D HOWE. Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 26, 1903. 


THE AMERICAN FANCIER 


Issued Every Week at Johnstown, N. Y. 


If you are Interested in Thoroughbred Poultry and wish to keep posted on all matters 
pertaining to the fancy, ours is the paper for you. It is edited by J. H. DrrvEN- 
STEDT, the well known judge of Poultry. 


Address: THE AMERICAN FANCIER, 
JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK. 


THE CHICK IS WILLING 


to do its part all right if you give him a fair chance, 
Abut he really ought to have that chance. Give us the 
egg, a fi airly good egg, and then watch the 


Reliable Incubators & Brooders 


get in their work. This matter of selecting the right 
machine means success or failure,chicksor no chicks, 
dollars in pocket or out. Sizes to suit all. Have you 
a copy of the 20th Century Poultry Book in 
the house? We have gotten out good catalogues in the past, but this one stands alone. A 
treatise of the whole poultry question by eminent poultry men. The Reliable Poultry 
Farm, with 126 pens of thoroughbred poultry, furnishes material for an interesting chapter. 
Sent anywhere upon receipt of 10 cents. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX B2 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


"oead ONE or TWO MEN“ ear — 


in ensilage cutting time? Self Feed on “Ohio” cutters does that and 
more, and increases capacity 3313 %. 


1903 “OHIO” Blower Elevators 


solve the Blower problem. They successfully elevate ensilage into silos up 
to any height, as demonstrated by abun- 
dant proof in 1903 catalogue. 10 and 
H. P. Engines drive Nos. 13, 16, 18 and 19 
Cutters with blowers, and all other sizes 
“Ohio” Ensilage Cutters. In capacity 
Ohio”’ Cutters lead; 10 to 30 tons per hour. 
1903 Shredder Blades (patent applied for) are inter- 
changeable with knives, allsizes. They put corn stalks 
into best condition for feed, running at normal speed. 
Our absolute guarantee goes with every machine, Made by 


The Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio. 


If 30u appreciate Tuz Countryman, mention us to advertisers. 
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Cypress Greenhouses 
Cypress or Yellow Pine 


Ste OS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SLUG SHOT KILLS INSECTS 
For Bugs and 


Blight 


Send for pamph- 
let to 


B. HAMMOND, Fisskillon:Hua- 


son, 


If your house wants painting or the green- 
house leaks, send for sample cards. 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“PACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D.H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


If you appreciate Tue CouNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 








Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 


Pee es 
ie eS 
ws: 
oe? 
1 ge! STMT an 


! } 
UP ES 


Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Ked Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


The Up-to-Date Farmer 


Reads Good Books. 


We make it our business to supply all the 
newest and best books at the lowest 
possible prices. We make a specialty of 
books on agriculture,—nature study. We 
can supply promptly any book published. 
Your orders or inquiries by mail will have 
prompt attention. Ask for special list 
describing the best and newest books. 
The Rural Science Series. This 
seriescontains many of Professor Bailey’s 
works. 


Cornell Cosoperative Society 
28 llorrill Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


If vou appreciate THe COUNTRYMAN, mention us to advertisers. 
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